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fulness, of elevated, noble sentiment, and of kindly sympathy,
which added greatly to the strength of his argument, and be-*
came, as in the course of his speech he touched upon the moral
side of the question in debate, powerfully impressive. Even
when attacking his opponent with keen satire or invective,
which, coming from any other speaker, would have sounded
bitter and cruel, there was still a certain something in his utter-
ance making his hearers feel that those thrusts came from a
reluctant heart, and that he would much rather have treated his
foe as a friend.

When Lincoln had sat down amid the enthusiastic plaudits
of his adherents, I asked myself with some trepidation in my
heart, " What will Douglas say now? " Lincoln's speech had
struck me as very clear, logical, persuasive, convincing even,
and very sympathetic, but not as an overwhelming argument.
Douglas, I thought, might not be able to confute it, but
by the cunning sophistry at his command, and by one of
his forceful appeals to prejudice, he might succeed in neutral-
izing its effect. No more striking contrast could have been
imagined than that between those two men as they appeared
upon the platform. By the side of Lincoln's tall, lank, a^nd
ungainly form, Douglas stood almost like a dwarf, very short
of stature, but square-shouldered and broad-chested, a massive
head upon a strong neck, the very embodiment of force, com-
bativeness, and staying power. I have drawn his portrait when
describing my first impressions of Washington City, and I
apprehend it was not a flattering one. On that stage at Quincy
he looked rather natty and well groomed in excellently fitting
broadcloth and shining linen. But his face seemed a little
puffy, and it was said that he had been drinking hard with
some boon companions either on his journey or after his arrival.
The deep, horizontal wrinkle between his keen eyes was un-
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